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in China. On the outskirts of The City of Rams is an ancient dwell-
ing known as The House of the Dead. Its two hundred and fifty
chambers are occupied by coffined corpses awaiting a necromancer's
verdict as to the "auspicious day" for interment; a day that may
not come for many months. In the more expensive apartments of
this silent lodging-house the rooms are partitioned, so that each
coffin lies alone in an inner sanctuary, while in the ante-room an
almost full-sized model of the departed stands amidst some of the
.familiar trinkets of this mortal life. Beside the model is a scroll on
which is inscribed an obituary, recording a brief history of the
deceased and ticketing his virtues.
After the Christian burial service, Sun Yat-sen's body lay in state
in the Central Park of Peking, draped with the flag of Nationalist
China. For three weeks the leader who never lacked an audience
was the centre of life in the northern capital. Schoolchildren,
students, coolies, shopkeepers, visiting farmers, soldiers and even
scholars f)assed in solemn procession before the set face of this man
from the south; who had, in every living moment, put China first
in his thoughts, and who strove with vigour through all his life to
ease the burden that weighs so heavily on the masses of his fellow-men.
Thereafter, the body was taken in a Chinese coffin to the Azure
Cloud Temple in the Western Hills, ten miles from Peking, where it
remained for the next five disturbed years as though awaiting
History's verdict as to an "auspicious day" for its final interment.
Then, when the Kuomintang triumphed and Nanking became ag^in.
the capital of China with new life stirring its modernised streets, a
huge granite and marble mausoleum was prepared on Purpte Moun-
tain overlooking the city. To this imposing tomb was brought in
great pomp the body of the leader who, all his life, lived in great
simplicity.
After Sun's death the political party of his creation made him
the centre of a cult. Enormous pictures of the leader appeared on
the walls of public buildings with the Will inscribed beneath. la
schools the Will was read aloud every week. The subtle skiB of
modern propaganda in varied forms kept alive his memoiy and
turned his teaching into alniost sacred canons. Criticism was stifled
to such an extent that, it is said, some Chinese feared to write freely
of the national hero.
What eulogists said after Sun Yat-sea died and the praisdui
obituaries that filled the press at the time ane IXKH^D the
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